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immigrants that the attempt to create a colonial aristocracy
was not carried through. There emerged only an oligarchy
of bureaucrats, which was attacked and finally swept aside
in the reformist struggles of the thirties and forties. ' 'England
is an aristocracy," wrote Goldwin Smith in 1863, "while the
whole frame of society, to which political institutions must
conform, is in Canada democratic/'5 The views of the
generality of citizens determined the behaviour of parties
and shaped the action of governments, while a remarkable
degree of social equality existed.
All the colonies, especially on achieving self-government,
became characterized by this absence of a genuine governing
ilite, or any rigid stratification on lines of social class. They
were without an aristocracy, deriving authority from property
and social influence, much as if they had passed through the
fires of a revolution devastating like the French. In fact,
however, they underwent no such revolution, nor were they
inspired by a revolutionary ideology; they experienced only
the prosaic and levelling circumstances of a pioneer com-
munity with few historical obstacles. Here, as in the United
States, no special respect for aristocratic tradition or social
superiority restrained the emergence of democratic leader-
ship; no established church like that in England exercised a
subtle influence on rule; and there was no entrenched and
privileged bureaucracy of the type common in Europe. In
his novel Kangaroo D. H. Lawrence suggestively remarks of
a character in Australia that he was
English by blood and education, and though he had no antecedents whatso-
ever, yet he felt himself to be one of the responsible members of society, as
contrasted with the innumerable irresponsible members. In old, cultured,
ethical England this distinction is radical between the responsible members
of society and the irresponsible. It is even a categorical distinction. It is
a caste distinction, a distinction in the very being. It is the distinction
between the proletariat and the ruling classes. But in Australia nobody is
supposed to rule, and nobody does rule, so the distinction falls to the ground.
The proletariat appoints men to administer the law, not to rule. These
ministers are not really responsible any more than the housemaid is responsi-
ble. The proletariat is all the time responsible, the only source of authority.
'Goldwin Smith, The Empire: A Series of Letters, 138.